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the mainland his instrument was the Count of Brienne, who claimed with
his approval his wife's inheritance of Lecce and Taranto. At the head of
French troops, levied with the help of papal money. Count Walter over-
threw the German Count Diepold of Vohburg near Capua (10 June
1201), and proceeded to King Tancred's lands in Apulia. But this success
of the rival dynasty alarmed the Chancellor, who was already enraged by
the Pope's strict control and the quashing by Innocent of his election to
the see of Palermo; and he closed with the less domineering partner and
adversary. He ceded to Markward the government of the island and the
custody of Frederick, and took for himself the rule of the mainland, all
in open defiance of the Pope. Innocent responded by excommunicating
the Chancellor and depriving him of his bishopric of Troia, while he
admonished the seven-year-old king (3 July 1201) and thus provoked
(from whose initiative we do not know) the first circular appeal to the
princes of the world for help against unjust attack among the many such
manifestoes which were a character of his reign.

The clumsy surgeon who caused Markward's death in an operation for
the stone did not change the situation in the island, for another German,
William Capparone, usurped power with the title of Captain-general
(September 1202). On the mainland Diepold, lord of Salerno and much
of Campania, warred against Walter of Brienne, master of a great part
of Apulia. The native baronage was divided between the two; Walter
of Palear obdurately refused pardon and held by Diepold. But when in
a surprise attack on the historic plain of Canne the Count of Vohburg
was put to flight by the Count of Brienne, the pride of Walter was
humbled. After an interval of concealment he submitted to the Pope, was
restored to the chancellorship, and later was compensated for the loss of
the see of Troia by that of Catania.

In the island, where events were diversified by a sharp war between the
Pisans and the Genoese, in which the latter were victorious and retained
their city of Syracuse, the papal party continually advanced, until
Capparone himself sent ambassadors to recognise the papal suzerainty
(October 1204), The work was completed by two events, which, in them-
selves misfortunes, yet gave Innocent the final victory. The Pope fell ill
at Anagni, and the rumour of his death lured almost all Apulia into
insurrection against Walter of Brienne. The count recovered ground and
renewed the war with Diepold, whom he besieged in the castle of Sarno.
But in his arrogance he did not keep the requisite watch, was surprised
in his camp, and died of his wounds (June 1205). With the disappear-
ance of the champion of the Hautevilles, the opposition to the Pope grew
weaker; Diepold himself submitted and was sent to Palermo to induce
Capparone to consign King Frederick into the hands of the Legate,
Cardinal Gherardo of Sant1 Adriano, Innocent's nephew, towards the close
of the year 1206. The Pope later reckoned his expenses in all at 12,800
gold ounces, Frederick's first debt.